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ABSTRACT 


The present research study intended to evaluate the cognitive abilities particularly Intelligence Quotient, Focus Factor, Decision making ability and Creative Quotient 
of an esteemed educational institute, Budha Dal Public School, Patiala. Detailed study was conducted on a sample of 98 (initial sample 99) students of the school. At 
initial stage, Test-1 was conducted on a sample of 99 subjects which was followed by provision of 90 days of customized training in three sessions of a month each. 
Later, Tracker test (Test-2) was conducted (students appeared-98) on subjects and finally the data were analyzed. The results indicated significant up-swing in IQ, FF, 


DMA and CQ of the participants. 


KEYWORDS: Budha Dal Public School, Cognitive Development, Quarterly Tracking. 


1. INTRODUCTION: 

Budha Dal Public School, Patiala is the gift of Chief of Budha Dal, '96 Crori 
Singh Sahib Jathedar Baba Santa Singh Ji, Akali Budha Dal Panjwan Takhat. The 
school is run by the Shiromani Budha Dal Sikh Educational Society. The 
school's foundation was laid on May 06, 1984. It aims to provide the youth with 
an opportunity to get an all round education based on an adaptation of the English 
public school system on Patiala's tradition-enriched soil. The aim of the school is 
to make its pupils cultured and useful members of society. They should, when 
they enter the world, be able to take an active interest in the betterment of the com- 
munity and when they grow up to take their respective positions in life, having 
the advantage of a sound education, fit themselves usefully into the world of 
tomorrow. 


Education has been taken up as a major tool for human development. Education 
makes humans equipped with knowledge, information and life skills. It goes 
without saying that education is imparted in all educational institutes by trained 
teachers, professionals and experts of the field. However, it is evident that even 
though all the students in the same classroom are taught by the same teachers ina 
same manner using the same tools and techniques, still the results vary. Teachers 
who use learning styles and multiple intelligences in their classrooms wonder 
how important it is for students to know about these models. Experience has 
taught us that students who understand the models are better able to understand 
their own learning profiles, to develop flexibility and adaptability in their think- 
ing, and to set realistic goals about minimizing learning weaknesses and maxi- 
mizing strengths. In fact, research on the importance of metacognitive thinking 
supports the notion that instructional approaches that help students reflect on 
their own learning processes are highly beneficial to their overall learning and 
tend to stimulate motivation to improve as learners (Brown, 1989; Marzano et 
al., 1988). When students engage in this kind of “thinking about thinking,” they 
become more self-directed and are able to select appropriate strategies for partic- 
ular learning situations. In Libertyville, Illinois, where high schoolers take a 
course in style-based metacognition, course instructor Sue Ulrey explains, “We 
want students to understand what sorts of learning styles there are and how to 
interpret their own behavior in learning. This leads to greater self-awareness.” 
(Caccamo, 1998, Section 5, p.3) Because models of learning can be taught rather 
easily to children as young as Ist grade (Armstrong, 1994), many teachers teach 
students about learning style and multiple intelligences so they can better under- 
stand themselves as students and as people. Of course, students—and teach- 
ers—must understand that styles and intelligences are not simply categories of 
identification; any description of a learner is an approximation. Both models are 
useful ways of helping us to understand our own strengths and weaknesses as 
learners so that we may grow and become more balanced. Gardner's work has 
influenced the way many teachers approach their classroom instruction. There 
are many ways to demonstrate understanding and it is important to incorporate 
these intelligences when planning to ensure inclusion for all students, and for stu- 
dents to receive the best possible learning experience. With an understanding of 
Gardner's theory of multiple intelligences teachers can promote new possibilities 
for learning, with greater emphasis on lifelong learning, which support the devel- 
opment of students' skills in creativity and innovation. Different teaching and 
learning strategies can accommodate students with these different ability levels, 
including those who do not learn in traditional ways. Empowering students to 
learn through multiple modalities fosters a collaborative classroom where stu- 
dents are comfortable experimenting and letting others experiment (Borek 2003, 
p. 24). Multiple intelligences can allow students to safely explore and learn in 
many ways, and they can help students direct their own learning. By understand- 
ing not only that there are different intelligences, but also how to teach to them, 


teachers can effectively implement lessons in a way that allows all learners to 
show what they know, not just those who read and write well. The theory of mul- 
tiple intelligences does not point to a single, approved educational approach. 
Gardner, in fact, is wary of making recommendations. He claims that educators 
are the ones who are “in the best position to determine whether and to what extent 
MI theory should guide their practice.” The concept of multiple intelligences 
originated as a psychological theory that focused on “individual differences in 
strengths and modes of representation.” As Gardner states, “there is no direct tie 
between a scientific theory and a set of educational moves.” In any case, when a 
teacher decides to implement the theory of multiple intelligences in everyday 
classroom life, he must begin by trying to determine the “intelligences” with 
which different children learn. Powerful ideas have universal impact. The con- 
cept of Multiple Intelligences, for example, started as a theory in the halls of Har- 
vard University and has now grown to be one of the most influential movements 
in teaching practices in the 20th century. Instead of seeing the mind as possessing 
finite quantities of a substance known as intelligence, Dr. Howard Gardner, the 
originator of the theory, rephrased the concept of intelligence, defining it as a per- 
son's ability to solve problems and create useful products. In doing so, he opened 
the door for not one but many intelligences, as we have many different ways of 
solving problems and learning. His work forced people to reevaluate not only the 
definition of intelligence but also our approach to learning and teaching. 


2. METHODOLOGY: 
The first step included sample selection and then, rapport was formed with the 
subjects. The students were tested twice and monitored for 3 months. However, 
they were under regular observation through the school coordinator and CRACS 
Team for over 6 months. 


2.1 Stages of Study: 

At initial stage, Test-1 was conducted. In the second Stage, Intervention 
Programme customized training Quarter-1, Month-1 (PCT-Q1M1) was pro- 
vided to the subjects. In the next Stage, customized training (IPCT-Q1M2) was 
provided to the subjects, followed by IPCT-Q1M3 that were provided to the sub- 
jects. There was monthly monitoring in the process. After 3 months, Tracker 
test (Test-2) was conducted on subjects. Data were then analysed to make mean- 
ingful inferences. 








Fig 1: Design of the Research work 


2.2 Participants: 
Table 1: Details of the participants 


| Budha Dal Public School, Patiala 
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—172—| Sukhnidh Singh sd eT 
(Pare | Aashima Jaiswal | Is 7 
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UID Name Age (Y) Grade UID Name Age (Y) Grade 
lS Arshdeep Singh 13 8 230 Harmandeep Kaur 1] 6 
176 Danish Veer Singh 12 6 yee facmecneaierh 12 a 
7 Harvinder Singh 12 6 134 Dillan 13 7 
oe a - Pann Tanvir S. Gill 12 7 
179 Harinderpartap Singh 10 6 237 Suprita 10 6 
180 Pratham 13 . 238 Gurshan 12 7 
181] Utkarsh Jain II 6 239 Khushpreet Kaur 11 7 
182 Raninder Singh I] 6 240 Arshjeev Kaur 13 7 
183 Sahibjot Singh ih 6 DA Parneet Kaur 12 7 
184 es 13 U 242 Kuljot Singh ll 6 
185 Bikramjeet Singh 3 i 143 Tej Partap Singh 12 7 
186 Harshpreet Singh 13 8 44 (ioe pene 11 7 
1 hil Ch 
BL made cient = : 245 Pahulveer ll 6 
188 Piyush Singla 12 8 
246 Piyush 13 8 
189 Parteek Sarwara ie 8 
190 Piyush Mittal 13 g mall a - : 
248 Insaafpreet 13 8 
191 Rashi Gulati 13 8 . : 
249 Rohit Bhardwaj iW 6 
192 Harshit Nayak 13 a - 
: : 2350 Robin Sharma 2 7 
193 Jatin Preet Singh 13 8 - - 
5 251 Abhikaran Singh 12 7 
194 K t Si 1 
suai a a : : 252 Hardik Sharma iB 7 
195 Je t Si nl 6 
Restate oes) Mansimran Kaur iB} 6 
196 Harkaran Singh 13 8 
254 Gurparmaan Singh 12 7 
197 Gursher Singh Jl 6 
per iat 255 Vansh Jot Singh 13 : 
198 Kuljeet Moudgill 12 f Barer 
256 Amitoj Singh 13 6 
19 Nakul Mittal 12 
ipcuctraa aa : i 2357 Sahibpreet Singh Kang 13 8 
md Sunlas poe i yl 258 Gursimran Singh 13 8 
201 Tanishq Bagga 3 8 259 Japmanjot Singh 12 g 
202 Manikaran [2 8 Dom Avjeet in 6 
203 Gurdit I] 6 261 Bodham Gogiya 12 7 
204 Jaskaran Singh Sandhu 13 7 GD Karanjot 12 7 
205 Arshdeep Singh 13 8 963 Jaiteg Singh 10 5 
206 Harshul Aggarwal 13 8 264 Harman 13 5 
207 Gurleen Kaur 14 8 65 Japnain Singh 14 9 
208 Vavanpreet Singh 15 9 266 Sehajveer Singh 11 7 
209 Surinderpal Singh le V 267 Arshpreet Singh 12 6 
210 Manbir Kang 15 8 268 Khushant 12 
al Manmeet Singh ia fi 269 Asket Singh 11 6 
212 Anmol Singh 13 8 270 Harkirat Singh 10 6 
JAB) Jashandeep Singh 13) 8 
3. STATISTICALANALYSIS 
214 Khushpreet Singh 14 8 Once the data was obtained, it was coded, tabulated and analyzed, keeping in 
215 Fatehjit Singh 11 i] mind the objectives of the study. Appropriate statistical tools were used to draw 
16 aay ere 3 g meaningful inferences. 
2 Amanjot Kaur 2 6 Table 2: Statistical tools used for analysis of data 
218 Vardaan Gaur 12 7 S 
719 Pavninder Singh 12 A wal Statistical tools Formula Purpose 
220 Manroop Singh 13 8 295, 2AM) To find out the 
22) Aviraj Singh 14 8 1 Mean (x) where, average scores of 
22 Pawandeep Singh 12 7 X = Variable es BN 
oe ESE 5 . N=No. of sample ee 
_ eee 2. | Percentage (“%) % = X/N x 100 To find the 
224 Krish Mittal I ‘ hen distribution of 
225 Karanveer Singh 14 i x = Derived score sub) eee _ regard 
al aeons to various variables 
226 Karan Virk 13 8 ss of the study. 
22), Jashanpreet Singh 10 6 j= EIN 
228 Ravneet Kaur 13 i 
: Standard Where To find out deviation 
229 Harsiret Singh 12 ] 3. Deviation X= Deviation from actual mean from the man scores 
230 Harsimrandeep Singh 13 7 (S.D.) X = mean. of the variables. 
X = variable. 
Ue Samardeep Singh Is i N = number of samples. 
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| To find out the 
S.E = 0/n degree to which the 
4 Standard error Where mean is effected by 
' of mean (S.E) 0O=SD. the error of 
n= number of observations measurement and 
| es 
|S test t = (xl-x2)/S To compare the 


¥nin2/nl + n2 average score of any 
two groups or to 
find out whether the 
mean of the two 
samples vary 
significantly from 


each other. 


where 
x1 = mean of Ist sample 
x2 = mean of second sample 
S = combine S.D. 
nl = number of observations in 
1“ sample. 
n2 = number of observations in 
2™ sample 

















4. RESULT AND DISCUSSION: 
4.1 Statistical Analysis and level of Significance of Intelligence Quotient: 


Table 3: Mean Standard deviation, standard error, t-values and level of 
Significance of IQ of subjects between Test 1 and Test 2 


TEST MEAN S.D. S.E.M t-value P-value 
Test] 89.5 19.87 0.90 
Test2 96.2 19.6 0.98 


Lev. of sig. 


Extremely Statistically 


88.6  <0.0001 Significant 





98 - 


94 + 


92 4 


88 ~ 








86 “T T t 
1Q-Test 1 1Q-Test 2 


Fig.2 l!Qof participants in Test-1 & Test-2 








It is witnessed that there was significantly high statistical difference in the mean 
value of IQ of the subjects as assessed through them test 1 and test 2, the IQ in 
the latter case being at amuch as higher end. 


4.2 Statistical Analysis and level of Significance of Focus Factor: 


Table 4: Mean, Standard deviation, standard error, t-values and level of 
Significance of FF of subjects between Test 1 and Test 2 





TEST MEAN ‘S.D. ‘S.E.M t - value | P-value Lev. of sig. 
Test! 54.9 12.5 0.459 
Test 2 71.56 14.3 0.82 





Extremely Statistically 


44.6 <0.0001 Significant 
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FF-Test 1 


FF-Test 2 





Fig.3 FF of participants in Test-1 & Test-2 





It is notified that the mean value of the Focus Factor as assessed in the test 2 of 
these subjects was much higher as compared to the tests formerly taken making 
the statistical difference remarkably high. 
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4.3 Statistical Analysis and level of Significance of Decision Making Ability: 


Table 5: Mean, Standard deviation, standard error, t-values and level of 
Significance of DMA of subjects between Test 1 and Test 2 





TEST | MEAN S.D. S.E.M | t-value P-value | Lev. of sig. | 
Test1 0.29 0.15 0.09 | | 
- ee - 20.4703 

‘Test2 0.41 (0.14) 0.66 





<0.0001 





Significant 








Extremely Statistically 








DMA-Test 1 


DMA-Test 2 








Fig.4 DMA of participants in Test-1 & Test-2 


Moreover it is noticed that there was a drastic difference in the mean value of 
DMA ofthe subjects as assessed in test 1 and test 2, the former one bearing no less 
than a trough. 


5. CONCLUSION 

In a nutshell, there are certain cognitive ability factors that can be inferred as 
super sets for complex cognitive functions which can then be reordered by apply- 
ing customized education methodology. In the contemporaneous research, an 
extremely significant drift towards higher level of Cognitive Abilities was 
recorded after the completion of 90 days of customized training solution. It was 
contemplated that there had been a phenomenal surge IQ, FF and DMA. To wrap 
up, it can be beheld that Learning process, Cognitive abilities & Personality of 
the students can recuperate strikingly if they are provided required training as per 
their learning style. 
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